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Dear Lord, we pray, 

That as we have lived 

These four years from day to day 

That we have accomplished something worthwhile, 

Something at which we may look with pride. 

Weve traveled many a mile, 

We pray we’ll not be left by the side. 

Help us as the days draw near 
To appreciate everyone that’s been so dear. 

Help us all our faults to know 
And that we’ll part without a foe. 


Amen . 


A Message From The Co-Editors 

T he May issue closes the fourth year of The Epaulet. The 
co-editors and members of the staff thank the students and 
faculty members of Mary Washington College of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia for their cooperation. The material printed this 
year ranks tops with the best published student writings. 

It is fitting to give the readers a summary of the best articles 
published during the year : 

1. Short story, Hawking the News , by Catherine Korbal; 
short story receiving honorable mention, Beneath the 
Accolade , by Betty B. Smith. 

2. Sketch, Prelude to Abnormal Psychology, by Elsie Rush 
Goad ; Sketches receiving honorable mention, Storm, by 
Ellen Boner; The Centipede of Fray Gomez, by Carmen 
Roderiguez; Spring, by Monika Dahl. 

3. Poem, The Sea, by Marie Kennedy; poems receiving 
honorable mention, This Changing World, by Catherine 
Korbal ; Beethoven, by Monika Dahl. 

4. Essay, College Distractions, by Jean Ransom; essays re- 
ceiving honorable mention, Marriage In Ancient Athens, 
by Georgia Ruxton; A Crush , by Dorothy Eckford. 

The co-editors thank Professor Levin Houston, III, of the 
musical faculty, and Miss Joyce Davis, editor of The Bullet, for 
appraising the contributions for the year. 


The Co-Editors. 


The Challenge to American 
College Women 

By 

Mary Ruth Carroll 


A FEW weeks ago whispers or 
controlled agitation made the 
rounds in the dining-rooms. In 
the dormitory rooms frowns became 
more ominous. We were all arguing 
about something; and the unique part 
of it was that we were all arguing 
against something. There was no op- 
position atid yet no one seemed to win 
the argument. Our snug equilibrium 
was upset by an article written by 
Margaret Pickel for The Times Maga- 
zine. According to Margaret Pickel, 
college women expect to step from the 
classroom into positions of responsi- 
bility that are vital, challenging and 
executive. 

They expect to be generals in the 
Wacs or captains in industry. They 
expect fat pay checks and a minimum 
of those services usually assigned to 
novices. To sum it all up, we might say 
that Miss Pickel believes the college 
woman is not coming up to expectation 
in war industry and that she is definitely 
below par in the war effort. 

In our room, as in many rooms all 
over the campus, we were discussing 
this disturbing article. A sophomore 
asked, “Why shouldn’t college women 
expect better salaries than unskilled la- 
bor ?” We wondered, too, why shouldn’t 
they? A junior expressed the idea that 
many of us will become teachers. We 
certainly do not expect fat pay checks 
in that profession. Still a senior asked 


rather dubiously if Miss Pickel wasn’t 
right. “Many college women aren’t 
doing their very best, you know,” she 
reminded us. 

And now we ask .ourselves the ques- 
tion, “Who is right ?” Can we criticize 
the college woman because she is not a 
good riveter any more than we can 
criticize the good riveter because she 
is not a good English teacher? It is 
not a challenge to a college woman to 
rivet a prescribed number of holes in a 
piece of iron. She has been trained to 
think constructively. If she is asked 
suddenly to restrain her thoughts and 
activities to a single monotonous task, 
the real power within her will be frus- 
trated. 

Last year a college graduate applied 
for a place in a well-known defense 
plant. She got the job, and it was easy 
enough. The idea of working on the 
defense line had presented a challenge 
which she had accepted. However, after 
having mastered the use of her tools, 
the work became monotonous. It lost 
its challenge and became a matter of 
endurance. The idea had challenged 
her, but that was not enough. The 
work itself must present a challenge. 
She applied for a transfer into person- 
nel work, and here she met a real chal- 
lenge. She planned recreation and met 
the problems of the workers. Each day 
presented its own specific problems, 
and each day presented its own specific 
challenge. 
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If a college woman is working on the 
assembly line, let us assume that she is 
there because she feels that she is really 
helping and that she is essential. She 
will want to use her best resources and 
utilize her knowledge. She perceives 
her goal, but sees her goal in remedying 
the defects of that assembly line. 

We cannot say that the sophomore, 
the junior, or the senior was wrong. 
Each dealt with a different aspect of 
the problem. The sophomore’s was 
financial, the junior’s was economic, 
and the senior’s was social. 

When we speak of the problems of 
the college woman of tomorrow, we 


may include ourselves, for we are now 
studying “to show ourselves approved 
into good workmen that needeth not 
to be ashamed.” We are studying so 
that we may better meet the problems 
of a troubled world. The sophomore 
must know how to organize a chaotic 
world; the junior must know how to 
teach the eternal truth so that all else 
will vanish from the earth; and the 
senior must know how to aid that 
world toward a medium of contentment. 

We might say that the challenge to 
college women does not lie in fat pay 
checks and time clocks. The assembly 
line is not the challenge, but an indica- 
tion of where the challenge lies. 


To a Finnish Maiden 

By 

Monika M. Dahl 

Something there is I cannot fathom in vour eyes ; 

A quality of greatness, vague, but infinite : 

Vague only that my vision is too dim to grasp 

Such things. Of such are great dreams made, great thoughts, and loves. 
Your eyes, did they but ask a king to do some deed, 

That deed were done. These eyes announce a beauteous soul 
Amongst us, like a God-sent swan on dark waters, 

Which leads us through the mists to something more than man. 


The Man and the Lion 

By 

Mary C. Griffith 


O N a bright moonlight evening 
a cyclist was riding along a 
lonely road in the northern part 
of Africa. As he rode, enjoying the 
beauty of the evening, he suddenly be- 
came conscious of a soft weighty tread 
on the road behind him. It seemed like 
the trot of some heavy, cushioned- 
footed animal following him. 

Turning around, he was terrified 
when he found himself looking into 
the glaring eyes of a large lion. The 
animal acted quite strangely, now rais- 
ing his head, now lowering it, and all 
the time sniffling the air in a peculiar 
sort of manner. 

Here was a surprise for the lion. 
He could not make out what kind of 
an animal it was that could roll, walk, 
and sit still all at the same time. He 
hesitated to pounce upon such an out- 
landish creature. 


Although the cyclist pedaled and 
pedaled, although he perspired and 
panted, his efforts to get away did not 
seem to place any more space between 
him and the lion. The animal kept up 
his calm trot, and never seemed to tire. 

The rider was finally so exhausted 
from terror and pedaling that he de- 
cided to have the matter settled right 
away. Suddenly slowing down, he 
jumped from his wheel, and abruptly 
faced about, threw the brilliant head- 
light full into the face of the lion. 

This was too much for the beast. 
The sudden glare shocked the lion’s 
nerve, and at this fresh evidence of 
mystery on the part of the strange 
rider, the lion turned and, with a wild 
rush, fled into the jungle. Then the 
cyclist, with renewed strength, pedaled 
his way back to civilization. 
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Bob 

By 

Ida Williams 


I watched him as he paused at the 
corner to take one last look at 
his home, the town, and the many 
other things he loved so well. The 
smile on his face — oh, how well I re- 
member that smile, for it seemed to 
symbolize his thought and his whole 
purpose for wanting to go over with 
the many others who were going at the 
same time. The night before he left, 
we sat before the fireplace and talked 
of the four happy months we had had 
together, and laughed over little hap- 
penings of the past ; like the time when 
he got his pants splashed by a passing 
car, and he appeared to be so angry. 
We talked, too, of the future we’d have 
together when he returned. 

A year has passed now, since that 
morning he waved good-bye to me as 
he turned the last corner. Just yester- 
day I received the telegram telling me 
that he had been killed in action. Little 
did those who offered comforting words 
of sympathy know of the feeling within 


me. There were no tears shed when 
we said good-bye, for I believed that 
men like Bob would return to share the 
happiness of the future that they had 
fought to preserve. Yes, that was my 
belief and prayer from day to day. 

Until now, I seldom stopped to 
realize that somewhere in this war-torn 
world of ours there’s a similar prayer 
being uttered for another Bob. He did 
not die in vain, for he chose between 
his happiness and the happiness of 
millions of others. He died that we 
might have the future. God must, 
through His mercy, have a way of re- 
warding those who died for such a 
cause, and you’ve surely earned yours. 

You’ll not be gone, Bob, for each 
day I’ll walk down the little brown 
walk and I’ll hum our favorite song 
just as though you were here with me, 
as we used to be. The memories of 
those happy months will fill my heart 
and give me, in the days that come, a 
new strength. 
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Wintel ReOelie 

By 

Alice Lynch 

When the wind blows cold on a winter night, 

And the moon gives the snow a crystal light, 

While the stars twinkle clear in the frosty air, 

Can anyone plan an hour so fair 

As a dream by the fire in an old armchair ? 

The north wind cries with a ghostly moan, 

The whitened tops of the pine trees groan, 

’Til their steady sound becomes to me 
The lapping waves on the wide blue sea, 

And the fire, the sun through the balsam tree. 

I hear the gulls scream with a wild delight 
As they swoop to the ocean and resume their flight ; 
The sailor’s song comes back to the shore, 

While the white waves break on the beach once more. 

And the old sailors long for the days of yore, 

For the days that they spent before the mast, 

Feeling the strength of the salt air’s blast 

As it rushed from the surface of the pounding sea. 


The Religion of College Students 

By 

CORABELLE GaRRETSON 


L ET me take you to a small town, 
the type of place that boasts of 
tree-lined streets, a couple of 
chain grocery stores, a hardware store 
converted into a five-and-ten-cent store, 
a small theater running second-rate 
shows, and last, but by all means most 
important, tw T o growing Protestant 
churches. In one of these churches a 
board meeting is in progress. The fa- 
miliar sort of thing. A few of the 
“pillars” of the First Methodist 
Church have to decide on a certain 
issue. The boiler recently sprung a 
leak. A new green plush carpet is 
needed in the prayer-meeting room, the 
young girls’ Sunday school class is 
without a teacher. Without a teacher ! 
For thirty years Mrs. Steel was so 
good and so faithful. Who can ever 
fill her place? 

A suggestion was made that Miss 
Dean, the new French teacher at the 
high school, take her place. Miss Dean ? 
What does she know about teaching a 
Sunday school class? She took that 
new-fangled course in religious educa- 
tion at college and has some mighty 
queer ideas on the subject of religion. 
No, she won’t do. 

Well, what did Miss Dean know 
about religion? What is any average 
college student’s relation to God? In 
many cases the college student might 
not practice his religion outwardly. He 
or she might not even go to church on 


Sunday, or might not always attend 
devotionals and vespers. 

It’s true their religion would be a 
more complete experience with active 
participation in these things, but they 
give daily evidence of inner and un- 
spoken faith they have. Try to recap- 
ture with me that feeling of ecstacy 
wTien spring makes her debut. As we 
nonchalantly tread over the campus, 
we catch a glimpse of a squirrel, a 
robin, and a dogwood in bloom. 

For a second a feeling goes straight 
to the soul. The spirit of God sur- 
rounds them completely. They are 
filled with reverence and recognition 
of the Supreme Being who has pro- 
vided this example of His works. Con- 
sider the college girl who makes her 
first attempt to write a few meager 
lines of poetry. Scarcely a poem is 
written that doesn’t offer homage and 
recognition to the Spirit more inclu- 
sive than life that gave rise to these 
inspirations. 

John Magee, a young British flyer 
scarcely out of college, must have felt 
this when he wrote his sonnet, High 
Flight : 

“Up, up the long, delirious, burn- 
ing blue 

I’ve topped the wind-swept heights 
with easy grace 

Where never lark, or even eagle 
flew — 
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And, while with silent lifting mind 
Fve trod 

The high untrespassed sanctity of 
space 

Put out my hand and touched the 
face of God.” 

College students accept their God 
with an understanding. An understand- 
ing that is substituted for the fear that 
drives many to accept and show evi- 
dence of their religion. Unlike the 
primitive men, they understand the 
forces of thunder and lightning. They 
no longer pray to God to protect them 
from evil spirits. Their knowledge of 
sciences has driven out such supersti- 
tions. Religion with college students is 
a powerful force based on faith and 
understanding. Because of enlarged 
mental horizons college students are 
better prepard to interpret and enjoy 
their own religions — self formed, rather 
than blindly indoctrinated. 


As further evidence that college stu- 
dents are essentially religious, I would 
like to speak on prayer. College students 
enjoy different methods of communion 
with God. It matters not whether they 
utter a swift, silent prayer of praise in 
full sunlight or whether they seek the 
solitude and darkness of their own 
rooms. The important fact is they do 
pray. They pray because they believe 
in a Creator bigger and more powerful 
than they — because they believe that 
His guiding spirit will help to make 
them unselfish, generous, and kind. 

It is my belief that there exists in 
the college student a full and satisfying 
faith based on true understanding. A 
faith that is not characterized by mere 
externalism, but a belief that lies too 
deep for words. 

As Wordsworth has so aptly put it : 
“God being with thee when we know it 
not.” 



One Moment of Eternity 

By 

Elsie Rush Goad 


H eavy blasts of wind-carried rain 
swept around the small frame 
church with a fury which 
seemingly tried to hide the frail build- 
ing from the world in one liquid bubble. 

Inside, row after row of silent chil- 
dren stood in rain-soaked clothes. Tears 
glided noiselessly down their cheeks 
and splashed on the toes of galoshes 
and muddy boots. Long silences were 
broken only by occasional sniffles, and 
the crackling sounds from the big iron 
stove in the corner. 

When the organ began wheezing out 
“ Jesus Loves Me,” the congregation 
sang. During the hymn the feeble old 
janitor took the opportunity to stuff 
another chunk of wood into the jaws 


of the stove. As the heat increased, the 
stench of wet wool surged upward to 
fight against the sickening odor of 
funeral flowers. The high childish 
voices broke and the hymn ended. 

Wiping his forehead, the young 
minister arose and spoke in a gentle 
voice, “Dearly beloved, in closing the 
service, I would like to direct a few 
words to the children. ‘My children/ 
Jesus said, ‘He that believes in Me, 
though he were dead, yet shall he live/ 
John Mason, our little friend, can never 
die. Even though he suffered terrible 
pain and smiled through it all to be 
with us these few years, he is happier 
now with Jesus. And you, my beloved, 
will meet him again. Let us pray.” 
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Going Home 

By 

Jean Ransom 


I T was very close to sunset that late, 
cool spring afternoon and I was 
goinghome — home — home. Tome 
it was the greatest word ever, and that 
day everything around me was so beau- 
tiful, so green, so shining, so God-made 
in appearance that it made me swell 
inside and want to bubble over with a 
sense of well-being. 

Yet, in a way, all that beauty and 
heavenliness made the tiny lump in my 
throat grow monstrously, grow until it 
overwhelmed me, and made that sense 
of well-being turn to hurt — a deep, 
worn hurt. 

There were tears in my eyes as I 
climbed the knoll at the edge of the 
woods and saw in the distance, for the 
first time in five years, my home — the 
home where Fd lived so happily, so 
many years, with my parents and older 
brother. Yes, my home — that hand- 
some, long, low stone house — a house 
whose living room length I had walked 
one autumn day to become one-half of 
the name, Lieutenant and Mrs. Richard 
Grigsby. 

With that memory the ugly hurt ran 


through my whole t>ody and I was 
wracked by it — wracked with awful 
pain and realization of the fact that 
never would he be here to come home 
with me. He could never stand here 
on the knoll with me, hear the birds, 
see bright flowers nod their heads, and 
watch age-old, graceful trees whip up 
their breezes and winds. All these 
things I saw and felt as I stood there. 

And then a wind came, strongly for 
just a moment, and seemed to sigh 
and try to tell me something, something 
I had never realized or thought of ; that 
life, love, and the world would go on; 
it would have to ; I would have to make 
it. The wind told me to show my 
strength, to live, to live enough in 
goodness and fullness for both of us. 
As the breezes died, I knew that I had 
discovered the answer to my life. 

That voice had seemed to ease the 
ache, and I knew then that I would go 
to that house there in the distance. 
Always, I will remember this day and 
keep it sacred in my heart. The mem- 
ory of my husband and our love will 
never leave me. 
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Visible Manifestations of God 

( Condensed from a sermon by George E. S hankie at Ephesus Church , 
Northern Neck , Virginia , Sunday , May 21, 1944.) 


W E look into the heavens some 
clear night, and are almost 
stunned with what we see. 
There was never a sight more glorious. 
Then we are impressed with the mean- 
ing of the passage of Scripture, found 
in the beginning of Psalms, Chapter 10, 
“The heavens declare the glory of God ; 
and the firmament showeth His handi- 
work/’ 

Perhaps we had been taking it for 
granted that the stars were visible, the 
moon shone softly, and that the heav- 
ens were more beautiful on a clear 
night than any crystal palace or any- 
thing man could create, but had never 
stopped to think that all this magnifi- 
cent splendor was the visible manifes- 
tation of God. We then begin to marvel 
that such a vast system of order could 
exist, that stars, moon, and planets 
move in their places with such exact- 
ness, when if one of these should be- 
come rebellious and refuse to obey the 
laws governing it, confusion, wreck, 
and ruin would follow. When we begin 
to realize that such a vast system as 
this could be ordered and put in motion 
by God alone, we then begin to realize 
the significance of the manifestations 
of His works, and His creative power. 
Occasionally we find great masses of 
iron, half buried in the earth, and 
realize that they are some meteor that 
has lost its course and fallen in wreck 
and ruin to the earth. We sometimes 
see what we call shooting stars, far 


more beautiful than any man-made 
fireworks — and they are marvellous 
sights of beauty and splendor. 

When we look into the heavens some 
clear frosty night and realize that there 
are thousands and thousands of stars 
that are invisible to the naked eye, or 
look through a giant telescope and see 
Jupiter with his nine moons rapidly 
circling about it, we again realize that 
the visible objects mentioned above are 
only a few of the many things God has 
created. 

If we were permitted to see the star- 
lit heavens only once every twenty-five 
years, how people would cherish that 
opportunity, and how the newspapers 
and magazines would carry full pages 
describing it before and after it had 
occurred, and how they would talk to 
one another and to their children and 
grandchildren about the beauty and 
grandeur of this spectacle, but since 
we can see it any clear night, it becomes 
ordinary and routine. 

To bring the manifestations of God 
nearer to us, we can take the seasons 
of the year : spring, summer, autumn, 
and winter. It takes God to keep them 
functioning in their normal order. The 
cold winds of winter, the sleet, ice, and 
snow are all planned by their Creator. 
It takes cold, freezing weather to kill 
out disease germs, to destroy insects, 
to store a supply of moisture in the 
subsoil, and to mellow the ground for 
planting. 
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Then comes the spring with its gentle 
warm winds, to take the chill out of 
the ground, and to make grow vegeta- 
tion, the flowers, the grass, the foliage, 
and to cause trees and plants to blossom. 
Nothing short of the hand of God could 
bring about the changes from winter 
to spring. Next comes the summer with 
its ripening effects and needed changes 
for the fall months, the time of har- 
vesting crops, fruits, and grains, and 
storing them away for the cold winter 
months. Animals all adjust to the on- 
coming winter months during the fall, 
squirrels and birds lay away their store 
of winter food. Their Creator gave 
them the foresight and judgment to lay 
away this food to provide for them- 
selves when there is no fresh supply 
of foods to be had. Some say this is 
instinct — well, so it is, but God gave 
them this instinct. It was all planned by 
Him to care for these dumb creatures. 

The seasons, the planting and grow- 
ing season, the seed time and harvest, 
and the winter months of inactivity, are 
all a part of the Divine plan of the 
Creator for this world He created — 
they do not just happen. God did not 
create this universe and go away and 
leave it to chance to run. He is ever 
mindful of all of His creatures. 

Take the little brooklets or murmur- 
ing streams as they glide on to become 
a part of the larger streams. They are 
ever busy working according to God’s 
plan for them. The larger streams, 
rivers, and the oceans are complex 
mechanisms with tremendous power 
and force. Beneath the surface of their 
bulky waters, there is an innumerable 
host of fish and other marine life. 


Each one of these water animals, from 
the mighty -whales to the smallest 
amoeba, lives and acts according to the 
plan of its Creator. They are born, live 
their lives, reproduce themselves, and 
die, just as God ordained that they 
should do. The Creator, when He 
brought them and their watery world 
into existence, placed about them some 
of the most beautiful of His creations. 

I thought I had seen beauty until 
one day I went out on a glass-bottomed 
boat at Catalena Island in California 
and looked down into the clear spark- 
ling waters at the beautifully colored 
fish, and the luxuriant aquatic plants 
growing up from the ocean’s bed. We 
here on earth are not blessed with an 
environment more wonderful than are 
the animals God created and put in the 
oceans and streams. Any way one looks, 
into the heavens, the air, on the land, 
or under the sea, he sees the wonder- 
ful handiwork of God, the Creator of 
the world. 

The little blades of grass, growing all 
about us, show that they are the handi- 
work of God — nothing but God could 
have ever produced a thing so wonder- 
fully perfect in shape, coloring, and 
physical beauty as the tiny blade of grass 
we tread on every day. Look out over a 
meadow when the dew is fresh, and 
sparkling in the early morning sunlight. 
A case filled with diamonds, or other 
sparkling jewels under the full flood 
of electric lights, cannot compare with 
the beauty one sees as the blades of 
grass laden with dew sparkle and glit- 
ter in the morning sunlight. 

The spear-like sheets of rain falling 
from a summer’s cloud has beauty and 
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symmetry that only the hand of God 
could create and manipulate. The rain- 
bow has been the wonder and admira- 
tion of mankind ever since God created 
it and set it in the heavens as a sign 
to mankind that He would not destroy 
the world again with a flood. No won- 
der William Wordsworth said, “My 
heart leaps up when I behold a rainbow 
in the sky.” No artist can paint a 
rainbow that comes anywhere near to 
the one God creates by having the sun 
shine through gently falling rain from 
a summer's cloud. 

The perfect symmetrical form of the 
frost and snow crystals are the work 
of the Divine Creator. No mortal could 
ever produce them. They may make 
beautiful reproductions of them, but 
nothing to compare with the originals. 
Poets have long written about the ar- 


tistry of the frost and the snow. Some 
of the most marvelous mosaics and 
arabesques are produced by the frost 
and snow, under the guiding hand of 
God, who creates them. 

Many writers, both prose and poetic, 
have marvelled at the wonderful trans- 
forming power of the snow. Let a 
snow fall some night and when we 
wake up and look out over what was 
a commonplace, prosaic world, we find 
it carpeted with ermine too rich for 
any potentate. The fence posts, the 
hen coops, wood pile, little sheds, dog 
kennels, and hovels are transformed into 
the most wonderful artistic creations 
that the human mind can imagine. 
Again, only the hand of God could 
produce such marvelous transforma- 
tions. ... 


Beethoven 

By 

Monika M. Dahl 

Sweep upward, strings ! Soar to a mighty height ! 
Triumphant horns, give your defiant cry ! 

Great soul, the fears of lesser men shall die 
Unknown and meaningless beneath the light 
Of your great inspiration and your might. 

The souls of grief-filled men can never fly 
While wonders of creation they deny. 

They cannot see the sun with their dim sight. 

But thou, almighty master, never feared 
To use your eyes while others blinded theirs. 

With your tremendous courage you have speared 
And cleft asunder clouds of darkness. Cares, 

And sorrows, and such petty things have reared 
Themselves and shrunk before your clear fanfares. 


or What? 


Cow Pasture Pool- 

By 

Emily Stoecker 


S PRING! When a young man's 
fancy turns to thoughts of — 
love ? Unvoluntarily. Baseball ? 
Undoubtedly. Golf? Quite probably. 

The fairways become filled with the 
ever-present duffers, the would-be golf- 
ers, clad in unique trappings. Shouts 
of “fore” fill the air, as do divot after 
divot. 

The caddies are to be seen on the 
highways bumming rides, carrying 
lunches, laughing, smoking, joking. 

The light pole at the street corner 
could tell many tales of the low score, 
the long putt, the two-hundred-fifty- 
yard drive. Yes, and these tales per- 
meate the atmosphere, creating a spoor 
that is backtracked to the local club. 

Here we see the groups of golfers 
in foursomes, threesomes, twosomes, 
and everyone a slowsome. Everyone 
is trying to out-talk everyone else. The 
gossip mongers have a heyday. Scandal 
flies ! Ears are tuned in ! Caddies be- 
come wiser by the day. Then as the 
first man confidently steps up to send 
the ball gracefully arching through the 
summer sunshine, the practical joker 
(there's one in every family) starts a 
community sing or a reasonable fac- 
simile. 


One by one the golf balls take their 
turns before the firing squad. One by 
one they are cruelly, unmercifully 
beaten. One by one they pray to be 
knocked out of bounds or lost in the 
woods, rather than to be cut, hacked 
and beaten at the hand of what is 
undoubtedly the world's worst butcher. 

Need we follow this foursome fur- 
ther? No, to see the entire round of 
golf it is necessary to view the slaughter 
only for a few strokes. Oh yes ! There 
are those golfers who are golfers, but 
upon the rare occasions that we chance 
to see one, we do not waste time writ- 
ing about it. We celebrate it ! 

Upon entering the clubhouse, we 
are greeted with the choice of entering 
the nineteenth hole and hearing the 
sickening bragging, exaggerating, lying 
that never ceases, or we can enter the 
bar and buy drinks for the barfly. 

Waiting for our foursome to come 
in, the sound of spiked shoes on hard- 
wood mingles with the high shrill chat- 
ter of the ladies, bless them. 

Retreating to a sheltered nook, we 
gaze about us, take it all in, forget 
our foursome, and before dozing off, 
realize that we could have written it 
all down in “twenty-five additional 
words or less.” 
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Biography of a Hope 

By 

Marie Kennedy 


G eorge Ed ward Gross meyer was 
born on a dreary day in March, 
1925, in New York City. His 
parents, Karl and Cornelia Grossmeyer, 
were immigrants from Germany who 
had come to America fifteen years pre- 
viously to seek their fortune. They 
were an earnest, ambitious, honest, sim- 
ple, hard-working couple who had made 
a success of their small delicatessen in 
a quiet residential section of Queens. 
Sincerely devout, they never missed a 
Sunday at the nearby Lutheran church. 
They had invested their hard earned sav- 
ings in a small, neat, comfortable white 
bungalow with a quaint garden. Every 
inch of the garden showed the careful 
attendance of Mrs. Grossmeyer, who 
spent every possible daylight hour 
working there. Mr. Grossmeyer was 
fond of music, and at night he could be 
heard playing German airs on a dulci- 
mer. Although they sometimes longed 
for the small German village they had 
left, they were happy. 

The birth of a son completed the pat- 
tern of their happiness. Upon Georgie, 
as their only son came to be called, they 
bestowed all of their love and devotion. 
From the moment his parents brought 
Georgie to their home, they realized 
the feeling of unity and wholeness that 
a child adds, especially a child born to 
parents of somewhat advanced years. 
Cornelia and Karl set about to make 


him a typical American boy and event- 
ually a typical American citizen. 

He w r as a healthy infant who gaily 
greeted the world with a toothless grin 
from his elaborate baby carriage when 
Mrs. Grossmeyer wheeled him down to 
the delicatessen every afternoon. 

“That boy has spirit, ” chuckled proud 
Mr. Grossmeyer as he vainly strived to 
keep Georgie’s wriggling pink feet cov- 
ered up. He frightened his parents one 
night when he managed to twist and 
turn from the middle of the bed until 
he fell to the floor with a sickening 
thud. After his parents had soothed 
his sharp cries and reassured themselves 
that there were no broken bones, they 
looked at each other and read in one 
another's eyes the realization of what 
this child meant to their lonely lives. 
He would grow up to be a fine, strong 
man of excellent character. He would 
be their thank-you gift to this great 
country, America — Karl and Cornelia 
Grossmeyer ’s contribution to America 
and to democracy. 

The Christmas that Georgie was 
four, the little bungalow boasted the 
biggest fir tree that the borough of 
Queens had to ofifer, and Georgie re- 
ceived a tricycle and his first pair of 
roller skates. He did not learn to skate 
until he was six, but his gleaming 
skates were among his proudest pos- 
sessions. At six he started attending 
P. S. 95. He was an interested, though 
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average, student. He was deficient in 
English, since his parents had never 
mastered their new language, but his 
teachers loved him for his amiable dis- 
position and excellent attitude. His 
quick, sable eyes under an unruly mop 
of dark brown hair never seemed to 
fog with disinterest. He loved people ; 
he loved Queens; he loved the world. 
He seemed aware to all the joys of 
living. A great sense of fair play 
governed his every action. He was a 
stalwart defender of the underdog, and 
despised the petty cheating of his young 
friends. 

At nine, he discovered the possibil- 
ities of the store, and hovered behind 
the counters whenever he could, hoping 
his father would be rushed so that he 
might weigh out some tub butter or 
cheese or wrap some packages to thrust 
at the customers with his hard little 


hands and eager infectious grin. Mr. 
Grossmeyer was thrilled when a pur- 
chaser complimented him on his fine 
son. In spite of the adoration of his 
parents, Georgie never became petulant 
or spoiled. He seemed oblivious to all 
the attention lavished upon him. Be- 
cause the upbringing of their son re- 
quired so much time, Mrs. Grossmeyer 
let her garden grow tangled with weeds, 
and Mr. Grossmeyer put away his 
dulcimer. They wanted to give them- 
selves completely to their child. 

In April, 1935, the cyclone struck. 
While skating across the street imme- 
diately in front of his home, Georgie, 
dressed in his baseball suit, was hit by 
a truck and instantly killed. The Gross- 
meyers do not grieve outwardly; but 
the garden is carefully tended again, 
and the melancholy sounds of a dulci- 
mer again drift in the evening air. 


If / Had Wings 

By 

Emily Stoecker 

If I had wings, Td fly to places far 
Beyond the reach of man. To places where 
The thoughts that fill the heart will never mar 
The happiness of mind and soul, and care 
Is given to the old ; where wishes seem 
Fulfilled and rest and peace alone are ours ; 
Where everyone who wishes to will dream, 

And centuries and years will be like hours. 

The young may sing and dance and shall be gay ; 
The old will have no cares, but sleep in peace, 
To feel no more the evil-going way 
Of life, the life that must not, cannot cease; 

The life that ushers in anew great things. 

All this might be if only I had wings. 


Home Coming 

By 

Doris French 


T he streets were dark, the clocks 
had long since struck midnight 
and the town lay sleeping as 
would a new-born child. But this town 
was not like the unmindful infant, for 
it had seen many things and its people 
had suffered untold agonies. 

From a strange little house at the 
far end of a winding, narrow road there 
was a dull, yellowish light gleaming 
brazenly from a broken window. Per- 
haps, at one time, a small child had 
stood at that same window, or some 
young wife had waited there for her 
husband’s return. But now, there was 
nothing save the inexhaustible little 
light. What could it mean, what was 
its significance and why was the rest 
of the town so strangely quiet? 

Through the hush of this particular 
night came a young man. He wasn’t 
just any young man ; he was in uniform 
and as he made his way along the 
street the rhythmic beat of his cane 
could be heard. He seemed desperate 
and uncertain. There was a pitiful air 
about him, and as he walked, he often 
bent his head as if to wipe a tear from 
his eye. 

There was no one there to greet him, 
nor was there anyone to inquire as to 
where he was going. But he seemed 


certain of his destination and his pace 
quickened with every step. He often 
turned in bewilderment to stare at the 
houses, but he didn’t stop ; no, not once. 
At length he had reached the little 
house at the end of the street. He hesi- 
tated for a moment, and then, nervous- 
ly knocked on the door. There was no 
response to his pounding. The house 
appeared to be deserted. The young 
man looked frantic. This was his only 
hope, his last chance. Suddenly the 
door opened and before him stood a 
small, dark, aged woman. There was 
no sign of recognition between the two 
and yet she seemed to sense why he 
had come, and she stepped aside to 
admit this stranger. He stood staring 
at her as if her reality was doubtful, 
and it was several minutes before he 
spoke. 

Hours later the young man was once 
more walking down the street. This 
time he had no particular destination. 
He appeared to be trying to run away, 
and on his face was a look of hatred. 
As he reached the center of town, he 
stopped and knelt on the road. This 
was the spot, the exact spot in which 
it had happened. The old woman had 
told him that. She had supplied every 
detail. 
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Jimmy’s Return 

By 

Olga Pandazides 


T HE heat of the drum kept time 
with the tempo of the blood 
pounding in my ears, while my 
heart sang a wild, unbridled song of 
joy. It was December 5, 1945, and ours 
was the first company to return. Along 
the road were friends and relatives 
cheering and shouting their welcomes. 

Here and there, tearfully in the 
background, stood black-clad mothers, 
sweethearts, fathers and sisters, for 
whom there would be no reunion. 

I dismissed the thought of impatience 
and shouldered my way through the 
crowd. This was the day I had dreamed 
of during those nights in the blood- 
drenched trenches. This was the day 
I was to see Rita Nash 1 

Suddenly I saw her ! She was stand- 
ing back from the crowd, watching with 
shining eyes of joy. She was prettier 
than I remembered her. The sun glis- 
tened upon the deep waves in her hair, 
her eyes were clearer and her lips were 
fuller. 

“Oh, Jimmy,” she cried, tears creep- 
ing slowly down her cheek. “Jimmy, 

they told me you were .” She was 

in my arms again. 

“I know, darling, I know,” I said. 
“It was a mistake; I was captured by 
a scouting squad two weeks before the 
war ended ; and my company comman- 
der reported me among the missing. It 
wasn’t until the day before we sailed 
that he located the prison camp and 
found us.” 


Hand in hand we walked down Main 
Street to where she lived. 

“Tonight at the old bench?” I whis- 
pered. She nodded her head. 

“Not now, dear,’ she said in a low, 
tense voice. “I must go now. Tonight 
at the old bench,” and slipped into the 
house. 

That night at eight I waited. 

Rita said, “You haven’t forgotten 
the time or the place?” 

“How could I ?”, drawing her to me. 
“So many nights in the trenches I’ve 
dreamed of you.” 

I locked her in my arms. Finally 
she pushed away from me. 

“Jimmy,” she said, “this must be 
good-bye forever.” 

My mouth dropped. “Good-bye? It 
can’t be. This is hello and I’m never 
going to lose you again.” 

She shook her head slowly. “Not 
hello, Jimmy; good-bye. Tomorrow 
morning I leave for New York to 
marry Will Davis. Remember him?” 
“Of course, I remember Davis; he 
was always crazy about you.” 

“But you don’t love him,” I cried. 
“You can’t do this. I won’t let you! 
I won’t let you go !” 

“You must. I promised.” She kissed 
me tenderly on the cheek and ran back 
along the path she had come. 

The next morning I bade Rita good- 
bye. I watched as the train slowly 
pulled away, and my heart went with 
her. 
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College Distractions 

By 


Jean Ransom 


O F course, college has its dis- 
tractions ! So does everything : 
Wall Street and the grocery 
store. I’m thoroughly fed up with peo- 
ple talking about distractions, distrac- 
tions, distractions, and hollering their 
heads off with, “The youth of today 
will be the ruination of the world.” As 
far back as Aristotle’s time the older 
generation has been so sure that the 
younger generation would “simply ruin 
everything” — well, “everything” hasn’t 
been ruined yet ! 

For some reason, a lot of adults, 
and you’ll find it is usually a group 
who hasn’t ever been inside a campus 
gate, voice the opinion that American 
colleges are more harmful than helpful 
to students. The talk about how hard 
they slaved for the money to send 
Johnnie Jr. off to State U., and how 
he is a discredit to the family, running 
around, smoking, drinking, dating every 
night, spending all his money on a 
social fraternity, and flunking all his 
Chemistry and Advanced Psychology 
tests. All I can say to this is that he’s 
an exception — not the normal student. 

What does Johnnie Jr.’s father want 
him to do — live all term in a garret 
room on a barrel of oatmeal and a bar- 
rel of salted herrings as the mythologi- 
cal student of Scotland? If Johnnie is 
such a weakling that he drinks himself 
immoral, won’t study and work, then 


that’s probably his family’s fault for 
not starting off his training a little 
better. It isn’t youth — it’s just this 
particular Johnnie. 

Then there’s the fond parent who 
sends Mary off to the girls’ school with 
the last words, “Now be sure and don’t 
join every club and organization that 
comes along, dear. (And how they em- 
phasize that “dear”!) We’re sending 
you to college to learn something and 
not to spend all your time gadding 
around.” Once again the college-less 
parents crop up ! There is nothing 
more tragic than the young man or 
woman who just sits in the library or 
his dorm room and studies continually. 
In the first place, it isn’t necessary. 
Any normal student shouldn’t have to 
spend three and one-half hours learn- 
ing that CoH 12 0 6 is the chemical name 
for sugar. If it does take that long, 
then some parent is wasting perfectly 
good money. 

Extra-curricular activities, the clubs 
— social, sport, and educational — are 
the true meat of a well-rounded life. 
You don’t learn first-hand about life 
sitting in a classroom listening to a 
lecture, writing up notes, and passing 
that final. It’s the association with that 
professor and with your roommate, as 
well as the outside interests, that have 
value as well as any particular lesson. 
Years after gradution, you remember 
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and are so wholly thankful for these 
things. And really, all professors are 
not a bunch of crack-pots, even though 
many non-collegiates seem to think 
they are. 

Another well-known complaint is 
that college students just don’t study. 
Well, I may be only a freshman, but 
I do have an older brother that went 
through three and one-half years at a 
hard New England men’s college where 
he joined a social fraternity, dated, and 


had fun, but he studied ! And I’m doing 
my share of it right now, but I don’t 
have to spend three and one-half hours 
on any formula. 

Older people seem to think that fun 
and work just don’t mix, but I say 
they do. 

I do wish the older generation would 
stop condemning everything that comes 
their way. And yet, I wonder if maybe 
I won’t do the same thing in thirty 
years ! 


Woman vs. Her Mind 

By 

Mildred Paige Mancos 

I said that I would lock the door 
And throw away the key 
To the room of all those memories 
That mean so much to me. 

I said I’d never dare to think 
Of things to make me cry, 

My lips would never form your name, 
My heart would never sigh. 

I shut the door — I slammed it hard, 
Said, “Nuts to you, from me.” 

I did all this, and yet, my dear, 

I’m glad I have the key. 


The Centipede of Fray Gomez 


By 

Carmen A. Roderiguez 


F ray Gomez was an orderly in the 
convent of Santiago, Chile. He 
performed miracles everywhere 
without paying any attention to what 
he was doing. 

One day Fray Gomez was in his cell 
praying when he heard a knock at the 
door and a voice saying, “Blessed be 
God.” 

“For always . . . amen . . . Come in, 
brother,” said the priest. 

A poor man entered the humble cell. 
His face showed sadness and his dress 
showed poverty. 

The room was furnished with a bed, 
one table and four chairs. “Be seated 
and tell me what you want/’ the priest 
said. 

“I’m a coal man and have a large 
family. My work enables me to earn 
some money, but I don’t get enough 
to feed my family. It can’t be all my 
fault, because I work hard,” the coal 
man said. 

“That is good,” the priest said. “The 
one who works is helped always by 
our Lord.” 

“But that’s the trouble. Our Lord 
seems to be deaf and doesn’t pay any 
attention to me,” the poor man said. 

“Don’t worry, my brother, don’t 
worry !” answered the priest, trying to 
give some hope to the man. 

The fellow continued, “I have been 
in several places looking for another job 


or for someone who can lend me five 
hundred dollars, but there is no one 
who is willing to help me. Someone 
told me to come here and ask you for 
the money. That’s why I am here. I 
beg you to lend me that trifle for six 
months.” 

“How can you imagine that, in this 
humble cell, you can find five hundred 
dollars?” the priest asked. 

“I know that, Father; but I have 
faith and I also know that you won’t 
let me go unhappy.” 

“The faith will save you, brother,” 
said the priest; “will you please wait 
a moment ?” 

And looking at the dark and naked 
walls of the room, the good old priest 
saw a centipede walking calmly over 
the frame of the window. He cautious- 
ly tore a page from a book and wrapped 
the centipede in it. Facing the poor 
man he said, “Take this jewel and 
pawn it. But don’t forget to return 
it to me within exactly six months.” 

The poor man thanked a thousand 
times the good priest and went to a 
store to pawn it. 

The jewel was splendid; it was a 
pin of diamonds and pearls in the form 
of a centipede. 

The jeweler saw the precious stones 
and, realizing their value, offered the 
poor man five hundred dollars for it. 

With the money the man made good 
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profits and earned enough money to 
buy the jewel again and give it to the 
priest. 

He took the jewel and wrapped it in 
the same paper that Fray Gomez gave 
him. 


When he returned the pin, Fray 
Gomez took it, put it on the window 
ledge and blessed it, saying, “Go on 
your way, animal of God.” The centi- 
pede continued walking on the walls 
of the old cell. 


To Love Someone 

By 

Mildred Paige Mancos 

It is to touch the softness of his hair, 

And trace the line along his throat 
A khaki shirt lays bare. 

It is to read the longing in his eyes, 

To tilt the boyish chin, 

And answer whispered sighs. 

It is to know the meaning of his laughter, 
The dearness of his shyest smile, 

Or teasing that comes after. 

It is to feel the softness of his lips — 
Possessive, gentle, sweet ... to 
Caress them with your fingertips. 

It is to love the largeness of his hands, 

It is to share your dreaming 
And know he understands. 

It is forgiving wrongs he’s done. 

It is to love his memory, 

To love someone. 


The Tale of a Dead Cat and 
Some Friars Balsam 

[From Fo’cas’le Tales , a collection of sea yarns told to the author by her father, 
George Dahl, an old sea captain, translated from the Finnish and written in English.] 

By 

Monika M. Dahl 


M ANY years ago, when sailing 
ships were the sole means of 
ocean travel, I was captain 
of the four-masted schooner, Marja 
Lisa. Finland was our home port, but 
we shipped cargo to every port on the 
globe. 

We were in the trade winds off 
Rurutu Island in the South Seas with 
a cargo of coal from Australia. While 
there, we had also shipped a Jap cook, 
for the former cook jumped ship. 

On this particular night, four of the 
crew in the fo’cas’le got sick to their 
stomachs. I didn’t know what had hit 
’em, for such hearty salts aren’t usually 
lacey. There they were, all flat on their 
backs in their bunks, and a gale blow- 
ing our way. At three bells I went 
around administering Friars Balsam 
to the sick men. In the chest were some 
epsom salts, iodine, and Friars Balsam, 
the seaman’s cure for all aches. I groped 
in the chest in the dark, for the ship’s 
oil was running low. When I gave the 
stuff to the men they fought against it 
violently. “Come on, you lubbering 
walruses, swallow it. You can’t haul 
ropes on your backs,” and I forced the 
stuff down each man’s gullet. They 
began to vomit all over the place. 

I took to the bridge to ponder the 
situation. As the ship lurched to star- 


board in the gale, beams of light from 
a lamp fell full on my hands, showing 
dark stains on them. A sniff revealed 
iodine. Suddenly, it dawned on me. I 
had given the men iodine! I had com- 
mitted mass murder! I’d be hanged at 
the next port! That is, if we ever got 
there. There’d probably be mutiny. 

I ran into the fo’cas’le to see the 
dead men. But they weren’t dead yet. 
Maybe there was still a chance to save 
my neck from the noose. Maybe a stiff 
dose of epsom salts would do the trick. 

The whole next day the men lived. 
When I heard them swear, I knew I 
was saved. 

Relieved of that worry, I set out to 
investigate the cause of the original 
sickness. I grilled every blubbering 
sea-dog on the ship. With the help of 
the rope’s end, that dirty Jap cook 
confessed. lie had obligingly used our 
deceased cat in the stew, saving the 
choicer bits of salt pork for himself, 
as if the stuff the crew in the fo’cas’le 
got wasn’t miserable enough. From then 
on, I expected the men to meow instead 
of cuss. 

The Marja Lisa finally reached Por- 
tugal, all hands lustily singing their 
shanties in the rigging, none meowing, 
with a badly beaten though well-behaved 
Jap cook in the galley. 
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£ta>ts 

By 

June Kratochvil 

The ballet master 
Lifts his baton 
And counts 
one, 
two, 
three. 

Slowly, as if by magic, 
Hundreds of ballerinas 
Whirl and sway 
To the strains 
Of imaginery music. 

But, all too soon, 

The scintillating troupe 
Is gone, until — 

The ballet master 
Lifts his baton 
And counts 
one, 
two, 
three. 
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Passage to the Future 

By 

Gloria Irene Burnside 


T he wind was howling furious- 
ly, lashing and beating a crush- 
ing staccato against everything 
in sight. The seacoast of Scotland was 
again experiencing a coastal bombard- 
ment of treacherous waves. Inside the 
Iron Horse Inn, John Summers was 
talking to his wife. 

“Katherine, my dear, ’tis a bitter 
storm we’re having. We’re not likely 
to be having overnight guests.” 

“I know, John,” replied his wife in 
a sorrowful tone, “I’m worried. Mr. 
Risby, the new local barrister, told me 
not to expect many lodgers this year. 
Our coastline may prove to be vul- 
nerable to an Axis attack any time 
soon. He advised us to sell our belong- 
ings and settle inland. You know as 
well as I that that’s utterly impossible. 
Our debts are accumulating more rap- 
idly than we can pay them. Oh, John, 
if it weren’t for all those doctor bills 
we could leave here. As it is, we have 
no money, and there’s no op{>ortunity 
to sell the inn for the funds we need.” 
“Now, now, Katherine,” cried her 
husband, “you know that’s not so. 
Why, only yesterday you said that 
you’d never want to leave here because 
of our boy.” 

“Yes, I forgot. John, how old would 
he have been now?” 

“About twenty-seven, I daresay. 
Why do you ask?” 

“I can’t help thinking of that horri- 


ble storm just twenty years ago to- 
day, when our skiff capsized and he 
drowned. I saw him swimming to- 
wards a floating log — and then I saw 
no more. Oh, John, he meant every- 
thing to us. I dreamed of sending him 
to the university, where he would study 
law. Then he would return home a 
barrister and, like Prince Charming, 
sweep us into his carriage, heading 
for a big city. There we would grow 
old together, you and I, completely ob- 
livious to financial worry. And now all 
our hopes and dreams died with him.” 
“Aye, Katherine, the ways of the 
Lord are strange indeed.” Carefully he 
lit his old corn pipe and threw the used 
match into the fireplace. The room re- 
sounded with the homey crackle of logs 
burning peacefully in the hearth. Sud- 
denly he stirred and addressed his wife. 
“I hear something stirring in the wine 
cellar. I low about brewing a spot of 
tea, ole girl ? Think I could use some, 
after I’ve investigated the cellar.” 

John wearily plodded down to the 
inner depths of the tavern and found 
the source of all the commotion. Swift- 
ly and with deft fingers he re fastened 
the shutters. In the kitchen Katherine 
set the small table for two people. The 
heavy vestiges of her husband were 
heard as the thump-thumpings in- 
creased with nearness. 

“Here, John, sip a bit of this tea 
while it’s hot. ’Twill do you good.” 
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As he approached the table, he picked 
up a chair and drew it close to the fur- 
niture, and thereupon made use of it by 
being its occupant. Slowly he sipped 
the beverage, smacking his lips in ap- 
proval after each swallow. Suddenly 
a knock was heard at the front door. 
Their eyes met in awe. Mr. Summers 
arose and said, “Pll see who it is, Kath- 
erine/’ John opened the door and gazed 
upon a neatly but prosperously dressed 
man. 

“I say,” said the stranger, “do you 
think you could put me up for the 
night? This storm is hardly fit for 
neither man nor beast.” 

The innkeeper reacted immediately. 
“Come in, sir, do come in.” 

Once inside, the stranger removed 
his hat, opened his coat, and with short, 
quick steps drew closer to the fireplace. 

The innkeeper carefully scrutinized 
the man and found him to be some- 
where in the neighborhood of twenty- 
six or seven. His clothes gave the 
appearance of having been tailor-made. 
His eyes fell to the gold watch now 
being held by this unknown person. 

“It’s getting rather late. Will you 
show me to my room now.” 

Mr. Summers snapped out of his 
temporary daze and replied, “Please 
sign the register first, sir. As you know, 
that is a national law.” 

The young man nodded, moved dog- 
gedly to a table, signed his name and 
followed Mr. Summers to his appointed 
room. 

After his return from the guest 
room, Katherine approached him, say- 
ing, “His name is Kenneth Summer- 
ville and he is from London. My, but 


he’s a long way from home. Mr. Sum- 
merville certainly must be a prosperous 
gentleman. His clothes are so fine and 
his manners so charming.” 

Mr. Summers pondered for a few 
seconds, thought carefully and said, 
“Katherine, all my life I’ve been an 
honest man, but somehow I have a 
strange feeling that I would gain a 
good deal by robbing our guest of his 
money.” 

His wife opened her eyes wide. 
“Why, John, how can you think of 
such a thing?” 

“But, Katherine, even if it were 
necessary to kill him for his pocket- 
book, isn’t it better to do that than 
remain here. We could pay our doctor 
bills, lock up the inn and move to 
Edinborough.” 

“I can’t agree with you, John. Mur- 
der is something I will not see happen 
in my home.” 

“Surely, you don’t think I would 
suggest it, unless it were necessary. I 
don’t like to see you walk the beach at 
night, Katherine. I know what is going 
through your mind. But the sea will 
not bring back our boy. It’s about time 
we forgot him, and began looking to- 
ward our future.” 

“You’re right in what you say, John. 
But if there is any murdering to be 
done, you will have to do it alone. I’ll 
have no part of it.” 

Mr. Summers sprang from his chair 
as if a lit firecracker had been hiding 
beneath it. 

“I’ll do it now, Katherine.” 

And with a vindictive air, the inn- 
keeper slowly mounted the steps lead- 
ing to Mr. Summerville’s room. After 
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a space which Katherine thought was a 
century, a single gun shot was heard. 
Still another century passed before her 
husband returned. 

“Katherine, he was asleep in bed 
when I entered the room. He knew 
nothing. I shall dispose of his body in 
the morning. Here, I brought his bag 
down with me. Now we shall have the 
money.” 

Both eyes fell on the bag. Nervously 
Mr. Summers lifted the catch. Inside 
John groped. His hand came out hold- 
ing a fistful of currency. 

“See, Katherine, here's our passage 
to our future.” 

Not being contented, he delved fur- 
ther into the bag, pulling with greedy 
hands a letter. 

“Do read the letter, Katherine.” 

His wife adjusted her spectacles and 
read slowly. 


“Dearest Kenneth : 

I am so glad to know that you have 
finally decided to visit your parents in 
Scotland. You were fortunate in being 
able to find them, after all these years. 
The Scottish-Bureau agency are very 
accurate. Who would ever have thought 
to search the coastal shore of Scotland, 
and then find your parents, the pro- 
prietors of The Iron Horse Inn. You 
owe them much, Kenneth, not in money, 
but in justifying their workmanship. 
The agency had little clues to work on, 
only that you were found drifting with 
your arms about a much shattered log. 
Be sure, darling, to take them to Lon- 
don with you. Now that you are a bar- 
rister with oodles of money, you can 
take care of them wonderfully. Give 
them my love and tell them that I shall 
try to be a dutiful daughter-in-law. 

All my love. Jane.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Summers sat in silence 
and said nothing. For what is there 
to say? ! ! ! ! 


Where Can l Find God ? 

By 

Mildred Paige Mancos 

I found Him in the reddest rose, 

Each dew-kissed petal simply shows 
His tender love for me. 

I found Him living in the trees, 

Bending the boughs and bringing a breeze 
Whispering His love for me. 

I found Him in the deepest stream. 

In solitude, 'twas not hard to dream 
Of His boundless love for me. 

I found Him in a lump of clay. 

It was I. For just that day 
His love had shown in me. 
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